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EMIGRATION. 





Who wanders from the svil? While yet afloat, 
Who leaves the ship, and fearful secks the boat ? 


See 


Tue question of emigration has perplexed many, and de- 
ecaved many more. ‘There can be no doubt, that a man has 
aa abstract right, to wander where he pleases, to fix his habi- 
tation where he chooses, and to worship where he will, the 
great first cause of all. But there are other considerations, 
which occur to the reflecting mind; and which teach us all, 
that there és cr ought to be some cause, why we should prefer 
our nativeland. ‘The feeling is common, wherever we roam in 
the day spring of our years, that we should wish, if wishes 
eould avail. to return to the spot endeared by past recollections, 
and to vield up our life on that portion of our mother earth 
where the first respiration breathed, where the dawn of Leht 
tarst broke upon the new born sense of beauty. The recollec- 
tions of childhood possess a magic influence. Let those who 
doubt it, appeal to the wanderer for the confirmation of the 
truth. Ask bua whose undaunted mind, and fearless footsteps, 
dare the furthest limit of enquiry—ask him why he climbs the 
precipice, or descerds into the almost fathomless abyss. Is it 
tg erect 2 monument still higher on the one; er to be buried 
ui the oblivion of the other? No: it is to return home worthy 
ef the land of enterprise that gave him birth. It is to appear 
amongst his fellows with the superiority of a more daring na- 
ture. Itisto be distinguished amongst tlie rest—to boast of 
what he has achieved —to glory in what he has seen— to swell 
the archives of discovery—to benefit that spot, lwever bleak 
er barren, which in bearing him, has berne at least one man. 
Or if the spirit of his country has in countless bosoms marked 
the same generous passion, and boasts a thousand honorable 
adventurers on the rol! of fame, the generous emulation to be 
not less than those who have preceded him, acts as strongly as 
the ambition to be first where none have gone before. In 
better times the wish to wander, the desire of extending per- 
sonal wequaintance with this ‘ vast whole,” was entirely cen- 
tered ia the hope of advantaging a part. ‘The wanderer was 
like the bee, who collected honey from various regions to en- 
rick bis native hive. The unnatural idea of abandoning all 
that was dear to the individuals in order to purchase individual 
safety results only from the artificial state of society. 

isthe emigrant then weak, sr wicked? Neither. He is often a 
being acted upon by unforeseen emergencies ; and without 
immediate means to defend himself against them, he prefers a 
retreat to combat; or wearied with a defensive warfare, he 
fies from an encounter to which he sees no termination ; and, 
ia which, if not conquered, he eannot hope to be the conqueror. 
Fearful of losing all, he compromises for the removal of a part. 


But how much does he lose, who carries with him his property, 
and leaves his affections behind ? : 

Is the emigrant then to be blamed? Not by society, for he 
only punishes himself. It is in vain for him to expect happi- 
ness where he may find security; for though security is essen- 
sial to complete happiness, we can never find happiness in secu- 
rity alone. All those ties that are broken by emigration recur 
with tenfold force in the wilderness to which we fly for refuge. 
The evils that occasio:ed our removal are diminished by dis- 
tance, and their pressure are felt no longer. The taxgatherer 
ceascs to be an object of hatred, when his calls no longer per- 
plex our finances; but the friends we love become dearer by 
the distance which divides us. The absence of evil is no plea- 
sure; but the privation of pleasure is indeed a pain, 

Much discussion has taken place, on the question whether 
a removal to settled or unsettled regions is the best calculated 
to lessen the evils of emigration. Mr. Birkbeck invites to the 
{linois. Mr. Cobbett says come to New York, or some of the 
older settled states. Mr. Fearon says, you had better stay at 
home. Emigration to the Illinois, or to the settled states of 
America, depends entirely upon the character and means of 
the parties proposing to emigrate. ‘Those who are strongly ac- 
tuated by principle; who do not aim at immediate profit, or 
personal distinction ; but who seek to live independently, and 
to leave their posterity the certain means of independence, will 
prefer the Illinois. Difficulties vanish before intelligence and 
enthusiasm, that to interest and calculation are insurmountable, 
But this independence is purelased at the same price---the sun- 
dering of a thcusand affectionate ties, one of which to the truly 
rational mind is worth a thousand acres in the Illinois. Should 
it be asked, whether it be not honourable and noble, to found 
a nation in a wilderness, to erect cities in a desert, we answer 
yes ; but not sonoble, not so honourable, as to build up cities 
that are falling ; and sustaining nations that must sink into ob- 
livion, if deserted by the generous and the brave. ‘* England 
with all thy faults | love thee still,” was the exclamation of a 
poet. A philosopher and patriot might adopt the expression 
with a slight alteration, ‘“ England, for all thy faults, I love 
thee still;’ and whatever causes may induce men to emigrate, 
if they are not the mere slaves of interest, they must feel that 
to be in England is seme compensation for the evils they must 
endure there; independent of the glorious consideration, that 
by remaining, they may one day contribute to destroy them. 

The emigration to a settled state, is a mere removal; in 
which for the sake of superior personal advantages, a man de- 
termines to exchange the social union which fills the cup of 
life with so many of its important pleasures. To some minds, 
this removal is a mere matter of business---an unimportant ar- 
rangement, which is to be regulated solely by the profit, or the 
loss of the measure. Such men lose nothing by the exchange, 
except their speculations turn out unprofitably. Their feelings 
are only to be affected by the balance of exchange ; and the 
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ublic welfare, with them, is regulated by the results of their 

dgers. In peace, or war; in prosperity, or distress, these 
men are mere birds of passage—wherever there is food for 
avarice, or cupidity, there is a short residence for them; and 
seeking only pecuniary advantage, they are at all times ready 
to sacrifice every accidental feeling to that ‘ leading passion” 
of the soul. Such emigrants are not wertha thought. They 
would negotiate for the wreck of the ship, on which their com- 
rades had perished. They would strip the dead on the field 
of battle : and live like sharks and vultures, on the tempests 
or the battle. These animals are a bane to all countries ; and 
a benefit to none, but those they leave ; and it is the policy of 
all states to let these adventurers go where they will; most 
happy when they cease to set a pernicious example to others 
by their presence. 

Political emigration, or rather emigration from political 
causes, is that to which the attention is particularly called. It is 
natural for those who feel themselves oppressed, to look roun‘, 
to see whether it is possible to escape from oppression, ‘They 
see Castlereagh, Castles, and company, have rendered Britain 
every thing but the paradise of their hopes. They feel that 
their industry will searcely procure bread for the passing hour— 
that nothing can be spared for the probable want of a future 
day. Every year inereases the difliculty of living, and the fu- 
ture is a desert unrelieved by the growth of any hope. The 
system goes on devouring. ‘Those who inherit nothing but 
their exertions find itscalls increasing upon them, without having 
the means, if they had the power, to increase the necessary 
exertions. While the system demands money froin them, it éakes 
labour away. If they have families, they dare not indulge the 
hope that their children will ever be able to cope with the dis- 
advantages they must encounter. The mind’s eye rests involun- 
tarily in the perspective on the work house, or the gaol. No 
one can hope to set out in lite a family of half a dozen children, 
without the probability, nay almost the certainty, that some of 
them will be the victims of poverty, wretcheduess, and despair. 

The sensitive mind recoils at the prospect. Nor does the 
possession of a litte wealth alter materially the premises. The 
system goes on increasing in rapacity, while the means of feed- 
ing it, diminish every day, even to the most wealthy. ‘The 
largest funds must one day be exhausted, when the demand 
upon them is regular, and the supply inadequate. Divide a 
large fortune into six parts, and divide each sixth again into six 
parts, with the play of the system upon it as it is divided, aud 
the extremes of wealthand poverty are to be found at no great 
distance, 

Reflection on these subjects generally determines men of mo- 
derate possessions to fly from the evils which they bear them. 
selves, and which they see entailed on their posterity, if they 
remain, And in the Illinois, there is no question but all these 
evils are avoided—that there aman of moderate substance 
may dispose of his property, in a safe and profitable manner 
that he may easily obtain all the necessaries of life, and reve! in 
abundance —with the certainty, as far as certainty is to be at- 
tached tohuman calculation, that his children will not waut— 
nor their posterity for ages yet to come, provided they lave the 
common qualities requisite to manage their affairs. 

It is certainly some eonsolation to live without any anxiety 
about the welfare of those a man has been instrumental in in- 
troducing to the world, and to die without being scared by the 
spectre poverty; and it is worth while to run some risk, and 
to encounter some fatigue, to secure such a result. Nor are 
the queruivus objections of Mr. Fearon quite conclusive against 
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the reasoning that occasions such emigration. That there are 
difficulties, and very great difficulties to be subdued, before any 
emigrant will cease to remember with regret the comforts of his 
late home, is a proposition tuoclear to be denied. The ques- 
tion is, whether the difficulties preponderate over the reasons 
for removal? For he would entertcin the idea of a removal! 
from the country of his birth, and the seat of his dearest con- 
nexions, without the sTRONGEST REASONS, is one on whom 
it would be ridiculous to waste a reason. 

To regret the want of accommodation, in a region where 
none could be expected to be met with, is a weakness to which 
the strongest mind might be liable; but to urge as a reason 
against emigration, the very circumstances that mnst be atten- 
dant on emigration, is to prove that emigration ought not to 
be attempted. Wabits and inclinations difler so widely, that 
what one would call a most lamentable evil, another would 
deride as a trifling, or perhaps an amusing occurrence. To en- 
camp all night under a tree, would be asjdreadful to one man, as 
a field of battle to another; timidity dues not encrease dangers 
more than courage diminishes them. The new jester of the 
house of commons, Lawson, thought a voyage from Calais to Le 
compared with transportation to Boteny Bay; and it is indeed 
possible that a pert drawing room lounger would feel more 
hardships in such a trip, than a hardy sailor in a yoyage to the 
Indies. Those who contemplate removal even to a_ fertile 
wilderness, will hardly expect that houses and bread ready 
baked, should grow as fast as trees and shrubs. It is not neces- 
sary to tell us we shall meet with bad roads, and inns at very 
Jong intervals, in regions where the footsteps of civilization have 
scarcely entered ? It is not necessary to tell us, that where none 
have been before to subdue the swamps, and clear the forest, 
that we shall have the labour to perform for ourselves? who 
could be deceived into the idea that lands purchased for two 
dollars an acre should have all the conveniences and accommc- 
dations of land that cannot be obtained for a hnudred dollars; 
or in England for as many pounds ? The man who can purchase 
a region large enough for a German principality for a few thous 
sand pounds, will not surely imagine that he shall find the 
towns ready built, and expect to have thousands of inhabitants 
thrown iuto the bargain, with ajl thea cattle and substance, and 
the advantage of good neighbourhood, and every European 
amusement. Phe idle, the indclent, and the timid, ought in 
no case whatever to emigrate. Goldsmith bas said very truly, 
they would be as useless behind the Appalachian mountains, as 
in the streets of London. L:acessive refinement should also 
remain at home :---and your nice dainty people, who think Mrs. 
Such-a-one the best cook in the world, ought not to go beyond 
a very reasonable distance from her kitchen. An emigrant who 
expected a good fire, clean slippers, and his bed warmed at 
every stage, should never go out of the bills of mortality. 
Those who wander into the desert, niust conform to the soil--- 
must depend principally on their own exertions, either to 
labour, or to see their labour done ;---must be content with 
plenty, instead of luxury; and an ample supply of absolute 
necessaries, in exchange for the ‘precarious, but refined mode 
of existence in Europe. 

Mr. Birkbeck has probably exaggerated the advantages ot 
his situation. Indeed, if he have not done so, the Illinois is 
not a desert, but a paradise; but those who determine to fol- 
low him, will do well to prepare for the desert. They have no 
reason to expect the paradise. It is enough for the rational, 
and enterprizing emigrant, that he finds a wholesome climate, 
and a grateful soil, Ie throws himself upon the bosom of his 
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mother earth: after running from the pursuit of the monster 
oppression; and if he find food, and raiment, and protection, 
it is all he has a right to expect. His future fortune is in his 
own hands, and he must wait the event with patience. 

But before he goes, he should pause and consider whether 
he has really sufficient cause for his removal. Are the evils 
from which he flies, as permanent, as they are terrible? This 
is the real question ? The oppression of this country is, indeed, 
serere: and if it were rivetted upon us for ever---if there were 
no hope of breaking the chains, and throwing off the yoke--- 
if we were thrown into the boroughmongers’ den, and could 
not escape the thraldom—-then, away! croud every sail! bid the 
winds speed us not only to the regions of the distant Illinois; 
but, if possible, to some spot where we could never hear of the 
shame, or be reprowched with the degradation of our country. 
If this were actually the case---if Lord Castlereagh held a lease 
of his oftice from the boronghmongers, to accomplish the ruin 
that he threatens, and Lord Sidmouth be destined to send the 
last patriot to the scaffold, while Canning and Lawson jest at 
his execution! Why, then, talk not of dithculties or dangers 
to be apprehended, but away! When the country shall not 
possess one daring mind, one honest spirit, to arraign the des- 
potism of the hour, it will be time to abandon a nation 
abandened by itself; and leave the miserable and willing slaves, 
tothe chains and insults they will well deserve ! 

But are matters really so bad? Has despotism grown im- 
penetrable by defeat? and secure by disaster? Whenever 
it bas moved out of its den, in the open day, it has been 
driven back with ignominy and disgrace. Sidmouth was a 
bve-word for ridicule, until his merciless disposition entailed 
on him the hatred he seemed to desire, Laughter re-echoes 
the prostituted name of Canning from one end of the 
empire to the other. What child now fears the vengeance 
of Castlereagh, who once faced the red arm of terror, and 
at the signal Jreland was drowned in tears and stained with 
blood! What champion of the boroughmonger host is feared 
Not one. Ridicule and contempt sport with their exploits ; 
and Oliver and Castles are not more detested than their 
patrons. Bul the borough system! that plague of our body. 
poilite---that canker in our system---that real essential rooted 
evil, so deep seated, and so dangerously fixed! This is indeed 
the bulwark we must destroy, or we are undone. The struggle 
between us is mortal. Both cannot survive; but why should 
the people despair of overthrowing the corruption? Where is 
the proof that nothing can be effected? Has it not been 
shaken to the core? Does it not tremble to its inmost recesses? 
Has it a hope beyond trickery and expedient? Has it any other 
basis, than the fears and ignorxnee of the multitude ? To en- 
lighten their ignorance is to destroy their fears; and to what 
an extent bas this been done already. The knell of the sys- 
tem has been rung in the reason displayed throughout the 
country, from the north to the south---from the east to the 
west. Manchester, Birmingham, Sheftield, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and a hundred other places, lave sounded in their information 
the final charge-—have summoned this on!y remaining bulwark 
of our fues. Surrounded as it is by place-holders, and place. 
hunters---by the hangers on and the expectants of the system--- 
by the friends to the game-laws, and tythes---by the collectors 
of taxes---and the whole army of pensioners and placemen, 
yet must it fall! What are all the ephemeral inseets before 
the voice of the people? As well might they hope to stop 
a deluge by their threats---as to prop the system by their clamour 


Let the merchant and the adventurer then emigrate, Let these 
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| who think wealth the only one thing needful, search for it 
beyond the Atlantic, Let the timid seek safety, and the in- 
dolent purchase ease by submission, But let every man whe 
would ensure permanent security, and permanent prosperity 
for himself aud his posterity---let him remain, and contribute 
what lays in his power to cleanse the A ugean stable at home, 
and to render Britain once more the land of liberty, and the 
abode of plenty. j 





ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


se 


Wanted, for his Royal Highness the Duke of York, a sma/Z 
quantity of common feeling. It will be expected to be of avery 
ordinary sort, ashis Royal Highness is very well supplied with 
fine feeling, exalted feeling, illustrious feeling, and every other but 
commen feeling. Persons having any to dispose, are required to 
be expeditious in their tenders, or the article will be of no use, 
being only wanted for a particular occasion, where fine feeling 
will not do. If the common feeling be adulterated with alittle 
common sense, it will be preferred: as some knotty questions 
are to be determined by it in a few days. viz. whether his 
Royal Highness’s character is worth ten thousand pounds a 
year: and whether a Duke can afford to do his duty without 
being paid for it at that rate. 

Direct, post paid, to Mrs. Clark, at the War-oflice. 


—— 





THE REGENT AT LAST IN HIS PLACE. 


—— o—- 


The Brighton Herald announces that the Regent in a merry 
mood, took it in his head recently to sup in the Kitchen! It 
is not said whether wit or wine brought on the merry mood : 
but it is, perhaps, ominous, that he should have descendeds, 
fow; as, if to qualify himself, for whatever may befal him 
To be so able, as to devise patterns for regimentals, and dan- 
dy full dresses; and so humble, as to be conteut with the 
Kitchen, are surely qualities of the useful and agreeable, that 
need not fear any change. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


-— = =~ 


The Editor regrets that he is unable to answer Sligo, with any 
thing but his good wishes. 

Hibernicus; Plautus; a Hop-i-ty-hoy, and other favours have 
been received. 





INSTANCE OF SPLEEN.---The French Chamber of Deputies, 
having voted to the Duke de Richelieu, a pension, which the 
Duke was conscious he did not deserve, he presented it to 
an hospital at Bourdeaux. The Duke had at first told the 
legislature, he did not want the pension; which was the most 
modest way he could adopt to inform them he was more 
aware of his real merits than they were. But a pension 
Le must have; the French ministry, like our own, wisbing 
to establish the principle, that every man turned out of 
office ought to have a pension; foreseeing that one day ox 
other, they must ail turn out, The Duke, however, would not 
have the pension; but his refusal was, says the Courier, a 
splenetic act. There is no danger that any of our great mea 


will be so troubled with the spleen. 
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RADICAL REFORM FUND. 
To be raised by Penny Subscriptions. 
70 THE EDITOR. 
Sig, _ 


The sensible address on this subject, copied from the 
Manchester Observer, and introduced in the Dwarf of a recent 
week, reminds us of your able essay of December 30, on “ the 
right ‘and means of the people to resist oppression. You have 
in that article abundantly proved the lawfulness and the neces- 
sity of our adopting some efficient mode of opposing our tyrauts, 
and you have also given an outline of the plan which is now 


about to be carried into effect by the spirited Reformers of 


Manchester ; but, it is said, you have not sufficiently insisted on 
the utility of confining the proposed measure to a single object 
at a time, nor yet, so partic ularly laid down the mode of hegin- 
ning and proc eeding in it, as would encourage the working class 
to adopt it without delay. 

In the absence of some practical specific scheme, and if only 
to provoke some abler head to strike out one, permit me to 
offer the following suggestions to the indulgence of the journey- 
sien and others who are readers of the Dwarf. 

The subscription must be founded by a few intelligent and 
zealous friends of Reform amongst their respective trades. ‘To 
ve particular, the printers, the tailors, shoemakers, coach- 
wakers, cabir.t-makers and carpenters, as being the most nume- 
rous, and generally the most enlightened, are individual 'y called 
upon to afford an example to their brother artisaus of the 
metropolis. It is the duty, and it ought to be the pride 


of every spirited member of these professions to exert himself 


in his office, his workshop, or in whatever place he meets a 
number of his own business, for the purpose of procuring 
subscribers to the proposed Radical Reform Fund. No man 
who has common sense cnough to know what are his own in- 
lerests, can refuse the paltry contribution of a penny weekly; 
the only considerations are, Who shall collect, and where shill 
collections be deposited. 

In every office, or workshop, or assembly of artisans, there 
is ONE person who can be safely trusted by the rest. Let him 
be appointed to collect and receive the subseription of each 
week. The money thus collected should be handed over 
wt regular intervals, to whatever responsible person is confided 
in by the trade it comes from, and when it amounted to a cer- 
tal sum it might, at the pleasure of the subscribers, be deposited 
m the Bank; or should this be deemed imprudent, it might, 
after exceeding the stated amount in one person’s s hands, be 
transferred to the keeping of a second trustworthy housekeeper, 
and so on toa third and fourth. Every trade has dealings 
with, and can confide in a sufficient number of substantial per- 
sons who would take charge of the money, thus divided, for one 
vear, at the end of which, it is probable, that, the joint sub- 
scriptions of various trades would be adequate to the accom- 
plishment of one part of the proposed object, namely, the seat- 
ing Major Cartwnght or Mr. Cobbett, or any other gentleman, 


chosen by a majority of the subscribers, in the House of 


Commons! 

The collectors of offices, shops, &c. should regularly pro- 
duce receipts, for the satisfaction of the subscribers, trom the 
persons to whom they transfer their collections, This precau- 
tion and that of dividing the subscriptions mto sums, suppose, 
of twenty pounds amongst respectab ble housekeepers, prevents, 
alinost, the possibility of a breach of trust, by avy party, 
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object being settled on in the beginning, saves any future dis- 
putes about the application of the money. 

As there are a number of friends to Reform not belonging te 
any trade, or who would be fearful of injuring themselves by a 
display of their principles, it would be necessary to have 
receiving boxes established in various parts of the town, im 
which such persons might deposit their subscriptious. I take 
leave to suggest, as proper places for such depositaries, Mr. 
Dolby’s, Wardour Street; the Office of the Black Dwarf; Mr. 
Sherwin’s office, and the shops of such respectable and public 
spirited individuals as might be desirous of aiding the progress 
of the proposed Fund. 

Once a month, at least, should be published a report of ihe 
sums contributed by the different associations in the metropolis, 
as well as of those received by the keepers of the subscription 
boxes. The Reformers would thus be regularly informed vt 
the progress they had made, and be spurred into further exer- 
tions to reach the goal of their wishes, 

In the observations which follow the Manchester adilress, 
you state that the “ objections” to the attaimment of the grand, 
and what should be at present the sole object of the penny 
subscription, are, ‘‘ that ministers would not like to be outbid 
in the rotten borough market, and that the brokers of corrup- 
tion, in such cases, might prefer dealing with old customers, 
who would support the trade, to any cominerce W ith those \ he. 
would only enter to destroy the market.” The furce of these 
objections is greatly weakened, if not destroyed, by it beimy 
notorious that in the present state of the country, the iafinence 
of money is irresistible, and by the reflection, that out of the 
(numerous) rotten boroughs of England and Wakes, it would be 
wonderful indeed if four or five did not fall within the sphere 
of this all-powerful influence. 

The scribes of the borough tyrants, Whig, and Tory, are ex. 
cessively shocked at the prospect of the radical reformers adep- 
ting the proposed expedient. To be sure, because they fee) 
that such an expedient would ensure the apees dy destruction of 
the power, in which they live, and move, and live theiz Being. 
The horror of these reptiles may be ing so to the dismay of 
a cowardly banditti, who after having vanquistied all resistance 
to their plundering i incursions, by opposing poisoned Weapons to 
the arms of honourable w arfare, at length behold their intend. 
ed victims snatch up their own murderous lustruments, and 
prepare to hurl them against themselves. In all cases, the jaw 
of nature allows us to oppose an enemy with his own weapons: 
and if these be unfair and therefore unlawful, it is to him alone 
who first makes use of them that all the auilt and intamy of 
their employment must be attached. 

If examples were wante ‘d of men of professed and semetimes 
of real integrity, sitting in Parliament as rotten borough repre 
seutatives, we have them in abundance. In the preseut Parlju- 
ment the leading members of the opposition, or Whig faciiun, 
those w ho modestly assume the title of “* natural leadezs of the 
people?’ hold their seats as rotten borough members! ff iheu 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Tierney, Sir James Mackintosts. aud seve- 
ral more of our soi disant “natural leaders,” ean appear with 
honor in such characters, what is there really revolting to ais 
unprejudiced mind, in such a man as Major Cartwright being 
sent into Parliament even as a borough member, when thou: 
sands of his suffering countrymen have been his constituents, 
and when his object is to destroy that accursed thing the bo- 
rough system altogether. 

As, then, the objections, either, to the probability of the Ia- 
dical Reform Fund attaining its proposed end, orto the mura- 


The! lity of the object itself, do not appear very formidable, it may 
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be reasonably hoped that the real reformers of the metropolis 
will afford a glorious example to their brethren of the empire 
by immediately taking steps to carry the proposed schemes into 
effect. If the artizans of London will only take the plan into 
«crious consideration, aud canvass its merits amongst themselves 
ail the difficulties in the way of its establishment and progress 
wil! assuredly vanish. It were to be wished that when a num- 
ber of spirited individuals commence the undertaking they 
would give notice of their design and prospects through the 
wedium of the Dwarf, aud other popular publications. 
HIBERNICES. 


Berwick Street. 


———-- 
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To the Editor. 
Aldirough, March 8, 1819. 

Sir, 

t must be animating to every mind, which has 
any feeling for the general welfare and happiness of the human 
rave, to observe the diffusion of knowledge, more particularly 
political knowledge, -vhich so rapidly has extended its light 
amongst What ts called the lower orders: and rauiified to every 
evraer of the hLingdom. Because, in that knowledge is con- 
tained a certain antidote, to the much longer existence of that 
tyranny, Which has sacrificed innumerable victims to its insati- 
cble avarice! Despotism may still hold the sword suspended, 
te awe into subinission, the men who are awakening to shake off 
the chains wich so long have bound them: but how must they 
shaiik with terror, when they see their slaves are acquainted 
with the streneth of the bonds, by which they are kept in this 
a ject siate of Loudage; requiring but an unavimous effort to 
break them asunder. No blandishments, now, can seduce, or 
subdue, the 2roused national intellect! No veil, save insanity, 
(or, the afflictions which human nature is ever liabie to) can 
darken reason once eulightened! Its beamis, like the sun’s, show 
every object in its true colours; and brings forth to view these 
vultures of darhuess which prey upon the nation. 

We need uot go far back in our retrospective view, to ascer- 
tuin the first dawn of this knowledge, at least, in the minds of 
these, caled country people ; (placed, 1 should think, the very 
lowest on the scale of Burke’s swinish multitude.) Moderate 
puliical knowledge possessed by any of those, was a phenome- 
pan, a very few years back only. How changed in so short 
a period! aad how dread/ul for tyrants to contemplate! 
Oppression in the end, will generally work its own destruction. 
Vihes men were living in comparative comfort by their labour, 
aad that labour in constant demand ; they had neither incli- 
vation sor leisure to reflect. : 

But when peace returmed, which ought to have brought its 
coucommtants, prosperity and happiness; the ‘ wise-acres ” 
thought proper to try some new experiments; and accordingly 
withdrew from circulation several millions of their flimsey and 
fictious currency. ‘This madman’s act, (as they were situated) 
brought thousands, and tens of thousands, partly to their 
senses. ilsery assailed them in every shape ; the cause was 
for awhile hidden from their view; but misery brought re- 
flection, and reficeiion produced reason: reason got a glimpse 
of the cause, and Was urged on to take a nearer view, till the 
deception was seen through, and the real cause of misery and 
peverty clearly discovered. But had not our public writers 
possessed the abilities and courage to give activity to its effects, 
hew slow and feeble would have been its progress. Years 
might have passed in gloomy darkness, and the remedy been 
still far distaut in prospect. But now it is seer to be at hand, 
aud its approach ishaJed by oshons, with rapturous exul- 
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tation! what signifies the endeavours of our far famed seuaters 
to outdo each other, in the most ingenious method of stating 
opinions to disguise the truth ; on a subject that is now well 
known to be the source of fraud, crime, and misery; by its 
banetul influence making half the population paupers, to uphold 
aset of gabblers in their dignified stations. These tyrannical 
jugglers, which have usurped all power, have exhibited their 
arts of deception, till the country is tired and disgusted with the 
repetition. But the props of the stage they stand on, and on 
which, they have so long, and so merrily played their harlequin 
pranks, are at length mouldering away; and the foundation is 
too rotten to admit of repairs. Many, no doubt, are aware of 
their critical situation: others, regardless of the past, and bliud 
to the future, believe themselves as secure in their elevation, 
as if their paper palladium was fixed on a mine of gold inex 
haustable. Wishing a continuance of your patriotic labours, 
I remain, 
Sir, Your’s, &c. 
THos. ROBINSON. 





LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 





—— 


From the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bunwe et 
Japan. 


THE CITIZENS OF LONDON, AND THE COAL TAX. 


I have often told thee, my most esteemed good friend, that 
principle has nothing to do with the conduct of people i 
England. All is trickery and expedient. The masters and 
gaolers of the state know that the mind must have some em- 
ployment: and they furnish it with trifles in abundance, lest it 
should seek out worthier matter for its exercise. Every yea 
some dozen of tubs are thrown out to the whale—some dozew 
of really unimportant subjects are thrown out for the discussion 
of the public, and they are pursued with as much power as the 
fool tollows happiness, aud finds it always beyond his grasj. 

The tubs for the amusement of the leviathan, Mr. Bull, in 
the present year, are the insolvent debtors act—the chimney- 
-sweepers bill—and, above all the CoAL-TAx. Te ask the 
ministers, their masters, to lighten the burthens of the people, 
is now such a well known act of folly, that no one ventures to 
propose such a ridiculous affair. But certain wiseacres un 
London, who wished to be very prominent characters, and 
to be the object of momentary applause, devised a means, by 
which they thought they could attain their ends. They 
therefore kindly begged the Chancellor to take a little of the 
load from their shoulders, and put a portion upon the backs 
of all the rest, Their language was, “ we know you will have 
‘‘ the money—that we know-—and, though we are very brave, 
‘free, Englishmen, we must submit to have our p o ets 
‘* picked, if you choose to amuse yourself in that way. But 
‘« we say, it is a cursed shame, that it is, that you should take 
“more out of our pockets, than out of other peoples. Do 
“ pray, pick the pockets of the whole nation, ou this aecount, 
“as you do on every other. Take off this abominable coal- 
“ tax from us: and equalize the duty, It can make no differ- 
“ence to you, whether you rob us, or any body else, of the 
“money. Do pray, be kind epvoush to go and rob the inland 
“ counties ;—do, that’s a good, kiud, sensible sort ofa fellow, 
“pray do! and, besides, don’t you see, that a shilling a chal- 
‘“dron, throughout the kingdow, will brmg you more money, 
“than the larger tax ere ; and wher omce “ you have got the 
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“tax on, it will be your own fault, if you don’t double it, or 
“ treble it, whenever you want cash. So you see it is for your 
“ advantage, that we beg of you to equalize the duty.” 

Such is the mean and paltry language, used by many* of the 
brave, free, and enlightened citizens of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, and other places, labouring uader the impo- 
sition of a shameful tax, orginally imposed upon them, for the 
moral purpose of supporting the reyal Bastards of King 
Charles the Second! ‘The origin of the infamous impost is 
a sufficient reason for its annihilation. WhenI hear these peo- 
ple talk of the wisdom, and viréue of their ancestors, I cannot 
help my laughter, or withhold my contempt. This moral and 
rirtuous people, in the days of Charles the Second, with laws 
upon their statute book, rendering fornication a crime, and 
declaring penalties upon !ewdness, reward 2 lewd king for his 
adulterous pa:sions, by suffering him to entail an endless impost 
upon themselves, and their posterity, to nmake Dukes and AMar- 
guises, of the offspriug of his unhallowed lust! What a moral 
and conscientious people they must have been! And, withal, 
what a brave, and gallant, aud honorable people! to whip and 
lash prostitutes in /ow Jife, and send lawless fathers of the 


lower order to pick oakum in ptisons-- while the royal prosti- ! 


tute was decked in jewels—the royal adulterer seated on a 
throne—and the royal bastards piching the pockets of the 
people to support the state and dignity of Marquises and 
Dukes!) © Oh! shame where is thy blush?’ But the 
shame is still more apparent—the iniamy still more disgusting ! 
This royal adulterer was by act of Parliament HEAD Or THE 
Cuurcn? Yes, yuan of the Protestant, reformed Chris 
tian Church— the maker at once of Bishops and of Bastards— 
the patron of archbishops and of prostitutes. Before him, 
the whole p: ie :thood kuelt in servile adoration—his mistresses, 
instead of being whipped and carted, were held in high repect 
by his judges, who passed such sentences on others not half so 
guilty---and bis unlawful offspiing, instead of being branded 
with the odium of their birth, are created {noble by a patent 
from thir oval progenitor, and supported, them and their 
heirs forever, by a TAX ON COALS, laid on the citizens of 
Loudon, and its vicinity!!! 

Oh, brave citizens of London, hear this! 

Oh, moral citizeus of London, hear this! 

Oh, religious citizens of Lendon, hear this! 

Oh, free citizens of London, hear this! 

Oh, renowned citizens of Bondon, hear this! 

Oh, Jivery-men of London, hear this! and confess your 
livery is: not ouly the livery of slaves; but of prostituted 
slaves to the still baser prostitution of a shameless KiNG! 

No remonstrance was made against the measure. The pious 
fathers of failies thought it no dishonour to become thus 
purse-holders, to the royal debauchee. Though they would 
not enter a brother, or sufler their children to frequent them, 
they could willingly pay the brothel score of a king---and 
while they sent parish iegitimates to the parish work-house, the 
illegitimates of St. James’ were erected into Marquises and 
Dukes, at their expeuce. | 

Now, by my troth, the enlightened citizens of London ,ought 








* 1 am happy to add an excepticn, by way of note, Some of the 
people petition for the tax to be abolished. This is omy folly—for 
they ought to know, the ministers will take what they can get. 
The other is wickaduess—but how contemptible are the prnyers of 
both sets of petitioners to the old French declaration—* That 
“* with such a revenue as the nation then supported, the name of 
** taxation ought oot ty be mentioned, but for its agDUCcTION.” 


to be now as grateful to the memory, as they were then for the 
honor of the beguest. ‘They ought still to deem it an honor 
to wear the badge of their past derotion to royal infamy. 
They should eonsider the record more honorable in their his- 
tory, than the dagger which murdered Wat Tyler so basely, in 
their escutcheon. The memoir should be exhibited in alt 
their houses; and engraven on tablets in their churches, to give 
the open and apparent lie to that precept of their religion, 
which declares, thai} no mancan serve God, and Mammon, 
at one time.( 

But they are become ungrateful. By,cie head of Jupiter, 
to borrow a Roman oath, tor # Roman simile, these citizens of 
London have become as ungrateful as the Roman populace. 
They are grown “ impatient;” and “ unthinking.” They are 
almost “mad ;”’ but the minister, their masier, knows they are 
perfectly harmless. The badge of honor galls them, though 
they have worn it so long, and so honorably. ‘They would 
now kindly divide it with others, and generously give all the 
nation the opportunity of shewing the leya'ty which has dis- 
tinguished the citizens of London for so meny years, by partici- 
pating also in the hovor of also contributtug to the wants of 
the descendants of the illustrious bye-biows of King Charles 
the Second: who, even now, hold up their leads erect among 
our hereditary legislators, and illustrious nobles, boasting of 
royal blood, and the maintenance derived from beggary aud 
fraud ! 

To be sure the good moral citizens of London have some 
reason to complain. Their badge has becn recently a little 
farnished, ‘Vhat impertinent fellow, Thomas Paine, who cared 
no more for royalty, than for any race of mountebanks, laughed 
at the citizens for paying this tax, and insinuated that the Duke 
of Richmond, (then the representative Gf the ennobled bye- 
blows,) had no right to receive, what the citizens were so agrec- 
able to pay. This was rather ancivil; an ! in truth, not quite 
sv logical as most of the conclusions of that fearless enemy of 
monarchy, Surely the Dake had w fair right to take, what his 
picus progenitor had given, while the citizens were ready to 
offer. But the picty of the age took the alarm. ‘There was 
no harm in the thing, Lut it did not sound wel}. The present 
head of the church was vot so profligate as Charles: aud 
though he could not think of repairing an inquiry, or redressing 
a grievance, he thought it might as well be disguised from vud- 
gar eyes. The parliament was therefore acyived to buy out 
the Duke’s right, at s good round sum, and to take the pre- 
ceeds of the tax on account of the nation. 

Now this is galling to the citizens of London. They have 
not the Aonor of appearing as the ostensible keepers of the 
base-born progeny of that head of the church, and defender 
of the faith, Charles the second. ‘They merely pay a tax at 
present: and tLey have not any of the lustre reflected upon them 
from the star which owed its first brilliance to their stupidity. 
They are therefore tired of paying without receiving their past 
share of honour ; and, as there is no renown to be obtained by 
the mere fact of paying a tax: they are willing to get rid of 
part of the burthen, and to admit the nation at large into a 
full share of the benefit. 

But the rest of the people seem as unthankful for the present 
offer, as the citizeus of London are ungrateful for past favors ; 
and they petition against the egualization: contending that the 
city, having had the advantage, ought to keep the burthen.— 
And, that if the city gan prove it has not now the full splendour 
of the act of keeping the royal bye-biows fully reflected upon 
it, the citizens are entitled to the remission of the tax altogether ; 
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—or to have the Duke of Richmond fully and farly placed in 
his star and garter on the coal- wharf, to collect his diety revenue 
for himself! The people, in the country, add besides, that thes 
help to keep, at prescat, qi lite enough of such a description of 
peaple ; that they are suficientiy burthened already for the 
uitd of ali poss, ble purpose ss and they are astonished that the 
enlightened me‘ropolis, and its vicimty should think to throw 
the infamy, and the burthen which they have so 
long been content to bear alone. 
The ministers seem to be little interested in the result. 
They are plense d to see that any nonsense is capable of divert- 
ne the pe ple from che crand object of reform. They pre- 
fer that the nation should be following some phantom which 
does not interfere with the system; and they are most of all 
delighted, when they sce any part of the people opposed to 
auother part. It is glorious sport for them to see the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis, and the inhabitants of the country, 
petitioniag againsi each o ther, about an zz important matter. 
Had the g aod people of Bi rmingham, Sheflield, Leeds, Wolver- 
hampton, & >. been conteut to take a share of the honor of this 
tax, at the request of the metropolis, the duty would have 
-and the excise laws stationed at the mouth of 
every coal pit: but as the country does not properly appre 
clate the nature of the houor intended it, and there is some 
danger tnat the excisemen stationed at the mouth, might be 
thrown to the bottom, it becomes a matter of prudence to 
pause, and © let well ali Vhey know the citizens of Lon- 
don mus? pay apy thing. ‘The loyal iivery-men are too proud 
oftheir pye-ha'd costume to ran any risk of their charter being 
amd ’ ay toe les, that the good citizeris are 
good calent lators, and would dread anv resistance to the de 
cree commanding them to suppoit royal illegitimaey of past 
days, lest all the pretty little royal illegitimates of the present 
age Should be saddled upon © our good city of London!” 
Besides, though av equilization of the duty might nominally 
produce as mu ‘i, ata shilling a chaldron; yet the money ts 
now collected at a trifling expence ; and to collect a great sum 
tn a few places, is always more conventent than to gather in 
trifles through a larger district. Again, the ministers are now 
certain of thetr money; and it would be unsafe to risk any 
part, by transferring the demand to people less inclined, and 
less able, to comply with the ministerial flat. So that the good 
citizens of London are likely to kecp the honor to themselves ; 
and to wear the tax as a mark of nast cowardice to futurity. 
Thou wilt say, why not demand its abolition? That would 
he treason, my good friend t The people here must demand 
nothing ! The ‘y must go cap in hand to their servants! Kneel 
before the majesty thes have made! and humbly pray not to 
be kicked out of their presence! Demand, indeed! No, they 
have the right of petition! 'T ney are at liberty to write their 
sorrows npon either parchment, or paper - to solicit an atten 
tion to their woes —to be very phok for all this—and give 
thanks to heaven, that they can get no more! All this, the 
good people of London know very Well: and they are quite 
happy thet they possess so much! The quietly disposed 
wmongst them are ready to prove, that more would be a bad 
thing —and think liberty is only fit for fools. Such wise men, 
thou wilt probably remark, do not deserve much; but thou 
art a foreigner ; and art not aware that the only wisdom in 
England, is to accumulate paper, and to call it wealth :—to 
labour early and late to pay state impositions—and to be 
starved, in or out of the workhouse, with a grateful heart for 
allthe benefits of aconstitution, which is the “envy and 
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[am really astonished at the folly that prevails here among 
people who call themselves informe d, and who are re ally so, ou 
many subjects. But on politics, a great uumber seem to have 
mutually agreed to be foolish, that they may not laugh at each 
other for their folly. With ruin staring them in the tace—wit!: 
a national bankruptey attending every attempt to eel 
an enormous taxation, amounting to a general robbery on one 
hand, and as profligate an expenditure ou the othe r—the great 
babies of the great world are playing ps mrost ridiculons yntics— 
and the great babies of the little world are imitating their exam- 
ple. If such beings had committed no ihine: by lending then 
selves to the system, they would deserve perd ition for their fo 
in not perceiving its te ‘nde ‘nev, and removing themselves trom 
Cc onseque nces The me! tropolis pel: ith ming for the equa! IS, ttre ~ 
of the coal dutie s,in the present st ite of affairs, ts a FOO { paros 
of Nero fiddling while Rome was burning. Would thou could: t 
endow me, my Yellow Friend, with thy ‘cloqu nee, and the in: 
posing solemnity of thy c'iaracter, that I might not waru there 
beings in vain. ‘Wy trend and well-wishes, 


i 








THE BLAGK DWARF, 
To ihe Lditor v7 the p Black Dwarf. 
Bridgeton, near Glasgow, March Sth, t= 19, 


Sir, 

Here is a most sublime piece upon s most std 
lime snpject ; nothing tess than ROYAL PILEAL Love. it 
you think it worth showing to the world, prav give it a place 
in the Dwarf with all convenient speed, 

‘ That all the world may read it and anor.’ 
I meant to write—— 
yours, 


Bless us what a blunder 1 have made! 
ADORE. [am Sir, 


A. R. 


—--— 


ROYAL FILIAL LOVE. 


Awake, my muse! awake again, 
The theme demands a loftier strain 
Than e’er thou try’dst be lore: 
Come, plume thy wings, thy pipe make clear, 
Come, mount aloft, devoid of fear, 
And sing, that all the world may hear, 
May wonder, and adore. 
‘Tis Royal Frenrric claims thy song 
Then let thy notes be loud, and long, 
And swec't, as well as clear ; 
But oh! where wilt thou language find, 
To paint his Royal beart so kind, 
His filial feelings so refined, 
His piety sincere ? 
O for a touch of Pindar’s pe n! ' 
With just one half cf Pindar’s brain 
Within this scull of mine; 
How would I sing of Royal Dukes, 
Of royal mitres, royal crooks, 
Of Royal seullions, royal books, 
Of royal Wuiskers, and Perukes, 
Of roy al w—fe's, and wine. 
How vain the wish—then be content 
T’ewploy the one small talent, lent 
By heaven's exhaustless Baws, 
In singing Royal Freperic’s deeds 
Frederic! whose heart all hearts exceeds 
As far as diamonds do glass beads 
Or marble slabs—a plank.* 


* I heg leave to caution the reader against running into an error 
here, which be might very naturally do from the auowy gua ties of 
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He condescends (O matchless love! 

Or only match’d by those who move, 
In tight-laced dandy-stays) 

For poor ten thousand pounds per annum, 

To take his Father's keeping on him; 

To go, and see fair justice done him, 
Just ONCE in thirty days!!! 

Sure Royalty’s no common thing, 

When such a son of such a king, 
Can condescend so low, 

As fob the cash, throw sword aside, 

Take coach, and off to Windsor ride, 

And there an hour, or two abide, 
To see how matters go. 

And there the royal soup to taste, 

The royal pudding, beef, and paste, 
The liquors hot, and cool; 

T’ inspect each change of royal clothes, 

Of royal drugs to scan each dose, 

To sce how royal —— flows, 

And _ task! to stoop and nose 

he precious royal stool. 

Such filial tenderness as this, 

The young stork of the wilderness, 
Has never yet display'd ; 

For tho’ upon his wings he bears 

His aged parent, worn with years, 

Yet what of that? it ne’er appears 
That he for it is paid, 

But why compare a stupid stork 

To Royal Frederic, Duke of York ? 
The thing is most absurd ; 

The one’s a Warrior brave confest, 

As Dunwgir« course can well attest, 

Or Mas. Crarx, who once knew best 

What prowess he conld manifest :— 
The other’s but a bird. 

Great Frederic! no offence I hope, 

Thou art thy father’s only prop, 
In life’s declining day ; 

Yor thou alone dost now possess, 

That pure disinterestedness 

Which prompts thee to relieve distress 
Provided thou get—PAY. 

O, Johnny Bull! thou’rt blest indeed 

In having such a fos breed 
To nourish and support ; 

No wonder thon art great and free, 

No wonder neighbours envy thee 

When they such bright examples see 
Of virtue, grace thy court. 

And yet thou'll growl—thou bumpkin big, 

And grunt like any half-starv’d pig 
About this vast expense ; 

Great clod-pole !—Devil strike thee dumb ! 

That growl’st about so small a sum, 

Which not to take would ill become 
‘¢ The honour of a Prince.” 

¥ grant thou’rt losing flesh and blood, 

What then? tolose them does thee good, 
As pruning does a tree ; 

Then never grumble to support 

The pomp and splendour of the court, 

But pay for every royal sport 

And royal pleasure—for, in short. 
That task belongs to thee. 


The mesgre wretch, who for his sins 
Is damn’d to eat potatoe skins, 

And feed on turnip peelings. 

May grunt, and growl, and cry he starves, 
But he gets just what he deserves, 
Then why should he hurt royal nerves, 

Or shock fine royal feelings ; 

For royal feelit.gs have of late 
Eccome so very delicate, 

Have got so fine an edge, 

That nothing sure can wound them worse 
Than that the royal privy purse 

Should e’er be opened to disburse 

The sums paid for a royal nurse; 

For seest thou, Johnny—that of cuarse 

Were downright sacrilege. 

Come, Southey! what art thou about? 
Thou good-for-nothing lazy lout 

What! art thoudumb or dead ? 
Here is a subject for thee now, 

Come sing—or else by Jove | vow 
I'll tear the laurels from thy brow, 

And plant them on my head. 
Why! is it nota pretty thing, 

Thou must be paid, yet wilt not sisg 

Although the Court’s own bard ; 
Whilst 1, a poor though loyal wight, 
Not only sing, but also write, 

Yet ne’er receive one single mite ; 

The case is very hard. 
Well—thanks to heaven— twill not be loag 
Until thou have to give a song 

Both loug and loud enough ; 

Not about hot and bloody battles, 

But royal gossips’ tittle tattles, 

And royal babies’ royal prattles, 

With royal gum-sticks, bells, and rattles, 

And such like royal stuff. 

But why not sing of royal Fred. 
Tending with care his royal dad 

Which Johnny Bull must pay for? 
What is the reason, I would ask, 
Thou'lt not perform this grateful task, 
Thou, who above all bards dos’t bask 

Beneath the royal favour ? 

No matter—thou may’st hold thy tongee, 
Yet shall not Fred. remain unsung 

While I’ve a breath to spare ; 

And lo! his Dwarfship will proclaim, 
To gaping millions Frederic’s name, 
Who shall reverberate the same 

From mouth to mouth, until bis fame 
His matchless deeds, and filial flame, 

Shall make a world to stare. 

Ho! every base-born peasant wretch, 
Who by a parent’s bed may watch 
When he is sick or dying: 
Here’s an example set for you, 
Be sure you’re paid for what you do~ 
Yes paid—and that most amply too 
if not—just leave him lying. 


A Loyvat Exprcrayt. 


dian 
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